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Abstract 

Two questions are posed in this study: What is the role of social and political acumen in dynamic 
educational leadership, and what are the implications for leadership development programs? The philo¬ 
sophical, psychological, and the sociological characteristics of leadership were investigated to understand 
the role of social and political acumen in dynamic educational leadership, and the implications for plan¬ 
ning and implementing leadership programs. Information from sociology, philosophy, and psychology 
provided the theoretical framework. Literature on leadership supported this framework. The research 
component included school principals from two large Albertan school districts. Artifacts from these 
school districts regarding leadership were reviewed. Research methods included a survey, focus group, 
school visits, and face-to-face interviews. Qualitative methodology was used in the research design, and 
it was supported by quantitative analysis. Conclusions to the study provided suggestions for the plan¬ 
ning and implementation of leadership development programs that could support individuals achieving 
dynamic leadership. 



NOTE: This module has been peer-reviewed, accepted, and sanctioned by the National Council of 
Professors of Educational Administration (NCPEA) as a scholarly contribution to the knowledge 
base in educational administration. 

Purpose of Study 

This paper studies the need for leadership development programs to integrate elements of social and 
political acumen. In the course of the study, the role of mentorship was identified as an essential element of 
any leadership program. 
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1 Definition of Dynamic Educational Leadership 

As defined in this study, the essence of dynamic leadership is to support and facilitate positive initiatives and 
change. It is the dynamic leader who creates an environment for change that enables and supports progress 
and evolution. Because the leader’s role is one that encompasses human relationships and exists within an 
organizational structure, this study has identified social and political acumen as important elements that 
support the essence of dynamic leadership. 

Review of the Literature 

Review of the literature on educational leadership supports this definition of dynamic leadership and the 
need for the leader to understand and integrate social and political acumen in order to achieve dynamic 
leadership. 

Today, the dynamic educational leader is responsible for more than meeting expected standards. As 
a dynamic leader, the principal is accountable for ensuring that effective teaching and learning occur in a 
learning community (Robertson & Webber, 2002; Shellard, 2003). To ensure that this happens, the dynamic 
educational leader must possess the skills and knowledge that support the evolution and growth of this 
learning community (Czaja, Livingston Prouty & Lowe, 1998; Mitchell & Sackney, 2001). For educational 
leaders to be dynamic, therefore, they need to be able to support and implement change that enhances 
effective teaching and learning and has ongoing benefit for the student (Lieberman & Miller, 1999). 

Dynamic educational leaders need to ensure that there is a structure in place that supports effective 
teaching and learning, and allows productive change to occur (Dimmock, 1996; Tomlinson & Allan, 2000). 
This structure must involve the engagement of students, staff, and parents within that community (Lambert, 
2003). In order for educational leaders to be able to support and enhance these structures in a dynamic 
manner, they require particular skills and knowledge (Reynolds & Stoll, 1996). These skills need to include 
the abilities: 

• to build a sense of community (Deal & Peterson, 1999), 

• to create a sense of ownership (Kouzes & Posner 1999), 

• to establish shared vision and values (Sergiovanni, 2000), 

• to provide insights, identify strengths and areas for growth (Reiss, 2007), 

• to empower, enable, and build capacity (Lambert, 1998, 2003), 

• to implement strategies that share knowledge with others to ensure evolution of the system (Luna & 
Cullen, 1995). 

The knowledge of the leader requires: 

• understanding good pedagogy (Tomlinson & Allan, 2000), 

• being familiar with local and global influences (Courchene, 2001), 

• recognizing innovations that positively impact teaching and learning (Manzer, 1994), 

• identifying the elements that support effective leadership (Fullan, 2003, 2006; Goleman et al, 2002), 

• comprehending the strategies that build leadership capacity (Lambert, 2003) and leadership density 
(Chenoweth & Everhart, 2002). 

Many elements impact the culture of the teacher and learner. These involve influences at a local level that 
include students, staff, and parents. Yet they also involve influences at a more global level that reflect the 
needs of society. It is essential that leaders understand the necessity to understand and think proactively 
as a leader (Gardner, 2007). In addition, culture is subject to change due to political and social influences 
(Manzer, 1994). In fact, there is a direct connection between the identified needs and changes in society and 
the expectations of the educational leader (Evans, 2000). 

The primary responsibility of educational leaders, therefore, is to ensure that their learning communities 
are functioning effectively (Shellard, 2003; Robertson & Webber, 2002) within the local and global spheres 
(Manzer, 1994). Whereas the expectation of the educational leader is clear, the attitudes held about ed¬ 
ucational leaders are not always unambiguous. The structure of our society involves formal and informal 
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leaders. Aristotle’s (322 BC/1986) discussion of the need for society to function with leaders is still valid. 
Although society recognizes this, there is at the same time an attitude of cynicism and skepticism regarding 
leaders’ motives. In addition, increased democratization has increased society’s expectations of educational 
leaders (Manzer, 1994). The role of accountability has increased at local and more global levels. There is an 
expectation that parents need to be able to exercise their rights as primary educators of their children and 
to play a significant role in the educational decision-making process (Devereaux, 2000). At the same time, 
there is a public expectation that the costs involved in education are an investment and that benefits and 
profits for society must result (Alandel, 2000). 

Diverse influences have impacted the profile of the dynamic educational leader and resulted in the leader 
needing to be more than an instructional leader of a community of learners (Dufour, 2002). These influences 
include new understandings about teaching and learning, as well as societal and political elements. Edu¬ 
cational leaders need to stay informed about the political structure and expectations of education (Roller 
& Wormwell, 2000). If educational leaders are to function in a dynamic manner, they need to be able to 
meet the needs of their culture and, at the same time, work within the organizational structure at all levels 
(McBride & Shields, 1997). 

All of this has implications for leadership development programs. It is important that such programs rec¬ 
ognize the complex elements involved in dynamic educational leadership. Plans for leadership development, 
therefore, need to include the diverse elements that influence and compose the profile of the educational 
leader. Extending and evolving leaders’ knowledge about pedagogy must be an essential part of leader¬ 
ship development. In addition, leadership development needs to increase leaders’ understanding of societal 
influences and the impact they have on how leaders fulfill their roles and responsibilities. 

Educational leaders need to understand the heightened political reality in which they function. Concerns 
regarding education are often the center of attention for the media and politicians and they are a focus 
of government planning and budgeting. This attention to education has meant that education and the 
educational leader are forefront in the public eye. Consequently, educational leaders need to understand the 
political context if they are to function effectively (Kneebone & McKenzie, 1996). 

Indeed, the political context of education is unavoidable. Government, at a local and more global level, 
envisions education as a platform to achieve its goals. This results in education being shaped and influenced 
by social and political factors. Leaders, therefore, need to have the skills and knowledge to understand the 
societal and political influences on the structure within which they work. They need to be confident about 
their ability to meet the needs of the individual student and at the same time meet the social and political 
expectations of their educational structures. Indeed, a school leader lives in a fishbowl (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Fishbowl Existence of the Educational Leader 

Role of Social Acumen 

An important element of the dynamic leader’s ability to build productive relationships is the possession 
of social acumen that supports effective communication and relationships. Indeed, there is a close connection 
between effective communication skills and productive relationships (Gladwell, 2002; Villiani, 2006). It is 
essential, therefore, that leaders develop skillful communication if they are to be dynamic leaders. These skills 
require the leader to understand the significance of making connections (Wheatley, 2000). It is also essential 
that the leader understand how to support a strong culture (Deal & Peterson, 1999; Hesselbein, 2002), 
facilitate effective team dynamic (Lambert, 1998), and build a shared vision (Sergiovanni, 2000). In addition, 
the dynamic leader needs to hone the conflict-management skills that ensure functioning relationships (Fisher 
& Ury, 1991; Stone, Patton, & Heen, 1999). Particularly, the effective use of one-on-one communications, 
dialogue, group interaction, and the written word is essential for the dynamic educational leader. 

The success and failure of leaders can directly relate to problems with communication skills (Spady 
& Schwahn, 2001). These skills, however, include more than verbal and written communication. Body 
language, eye contact, interpretation of body posture and even clothing can make a difference to the delivery 
and interpretation of communication (Dyer & Carothers, 2000). 

Dynamic leaders need to be able to communicate that they are operating with a shared vision and values 
(Aristotle 322 BC/1986; Leithwood & Montgomery, 1986). It is not enough to have a shared vision; the 
leader must also be able to articulate this shared vision. By communicating a sense of shared vision and 
values, the leader is able to create a sense of shared ownership. This common base strengthens relationships 
and contributes to a positive culture that is productive and this will support dynamic leadership. 

In particular, the leader’s communication of values and vision needs to be transparent, authentic, and 
consistent with decisions and action (Evans, 2000; Leithwood, 2002). 
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Successful leadership involves establishing a sense of shared values. It is important, therefore, that leaders 
are able to communicate the value base from which they operate and understand the value base of others 
(Lambert, 2003). The dynamic leader is able to take this shared value base and use it as a means to bring 
about change and contribute positively to society. 

Role of Political Acumen 

Much educational leadership supports the need for dynamic leaders to know how to use the structure 
within which they operated (Bolman & Deal, 2002; Deal & Peterson, 1999; Fullan, 2000, 2006). In this study 
I refer to this knowledge and skill as political acumen. 

Aristotle (322 BC/1986) defined politics as the interactions of a group of human beings who strive 
to attain certain standards. Because educational leaders need to interrelate with many different people 
at many different levels, their work by necessity involves politics. In fact, there is a distinctive political 
element of educational leaders’ roles because they are working with individuals and groups within local and 
global spheres that involve organizational structures (Bolman & Deal, 2002). By knowing the role of this 
organizational structure, dynamic educational leaders can understand and use the power of relationships to 
influence, persuade, and impact action. 

Due to the fact that educational leaders are an integral part of the social organization, they are therefore 
an integral part of the political process (Manzer, 1994). The dynamic leader, who strives to attain progress 
through high standards, needs to understand and embrace this political dimension of leadership. 

Making Connections 

Ignoring the political aspects of leadership is unproductive and damages the potential of the leader’s role. 
Consequently, it is important that educational leaders understand such factors and possess the knowledge 
and ability to work effectively within these political parameters. The political acumen to build a network at 
micro and macro levels will support dynamic leaders in effectively fulfilling their roles. Educational leaders 
must therefore understand the iterative and interactive role that they must play in their connections with 
the elements that make up the organizational structures at local and global levels. In particular, these 
connections depend on productive relationships. 

The skills involved in political acumen will support dynamic educational leaders in maintaining productive 
relationships that sustain the systemic structure within which they operate. Through understanding how 
connections function within the structure of the system, dynamic leaders are able to sustain the system (Senge 
et ah, 1999). This requires leaders to be politically aware at all levels and to understand the relevance of 
relationships within the structure. In fact, dynamic leaders also need organizational skills to make the 
necessary changes to sustain relationships and the system. 

Understanding the structure within which educational leaders exist will support leaders in fulfilling their 
roles and responsibilities in a dynamic manner. Such understanding brings insight and a greater level of 
awareness regarding the influences on the leaders’ positions. The ability to make connections within the 
structure in which leaders work will enhance relationships that support a productive network and allow 
leaders to function at a more optimum level of capacity. 

Research Method 

In this study I aimed to understand the nature of dynamic educational leadership and the role of social 
and political acumen in supporting dynamic leadership. A further aim of the study was to make deductions 
from this understanding of leadership in relation to planning and implementing leadership development 
programs. In order to achieve this aim, an attempt has been made in the research component to examine 
the role of social and political acumen in the educational leadership of a specific group of school principals. 

The focus of the research study, therefore, was to explore an identified group of dynamic principals’ 
experiences as leaders and explore the structure of the consciousness of their experiences. Because the study 
involved human exploration, the flexibility of qualitative research techniques (Cresswell, 1998) supported the 
investigation. Qualitative techniques in collecting and analyzing the data from the research provided the 
ability to guide the investigation and interpret the data to support the purpose of this study. For this reason, 
the analysis of the data collected from this group of principals, involved mostly qualitative techniques that 
were supported by some quantitative analysis. 

Analysis of the data aimed at identifying an understanding of the role of social and political acumen in 
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the reality of dynamic educational leaders fulfilling their roles and responsibilities. In addition, the research 
aimed at identifying the extent to which social and political acumen were essential invariant elements of these 
principals’ leadership. The research component provided the participants the opportunity to provide their 
views about what characteristics of leadership support dynamic leadership. In addition, the participants 
were able to provide their views on appropriate leadership development activities. 

In the analysis of the research data, therefore, the invariant elements and structure within which these 
principals functioned were identified. The analysis also included an assessment of how these elements reflected 
this group of principals’ development and exercise of social and political acumen and the research participants’ 
views on leadership development in general and their leadership development in particular. 

The quantitative component of the analysis investigated whether there was any relationship between these 
leaders’ understanding of the significance of the role of social and political acumen in effective leadership 
and their exercise of social and political acumen. In addition, the analysis investigated the relevance of these 
principals’ experiences in leadership development and their exercise of social and political acumen. 

Selection of the Participants 

Two school districts from Alberta, Canada that included schools in rural and urban areas agreed to 
participate in the research and collection of data. After fulfilling each school district’s research application 
process, I requested nominations for identified dynamic leaders from the three hundred school communities in 
these two districts. School staffs and parents from the two selected school districts were invited to nominate 
a principal who fulfilled one or more of the following descriptors of a dynamic leader. These criteria included: 

• Principals who had successfully implemented a change or initiative. 

• Principals whose style of leadership had increased the capacity of those with whom they work. 

• Principals whose communication and interpersonal skills had improved the culture of the school envi¬ 
ronment. 

• Principals who had effectively created an environment in which others were successful. 

• Principals who were dynamic for other reasons. 

Survey 

I communicated with the thirty-five nominees, explained the purpose of my research, and requested 
that they respond to a survey. The questions in the survey focused on their leadership experience, their 
understanding of the role of social and political acumen in their leadership, their ideas about the role of 
social and political acumen in leadership in general, and their participation in leadership development. 
The questions were grouped according to subject of content. Responses to the survey involved a Likert 
scale. A pretest to test for internal consistency was carried out with five principals from another school 
district. The pretest indicated the need to group questions under number and then letter, rather than in 
a long series of numbers. Also, the pretest indicated the need to use bold lettering for emphasis. These 
revisions were included in the final survey that was distributed to the thirty-five nominated principals. 
Follow-up communication with the nominated principals was used to ensure maximum level of participation. 
Qualitative and quantitative analysis was used in completing the report on the data from the surveys. 

Face-to-Face Interviews 

Eight nominated leaders from each of the school districts were randomly selected for face-to-face inter¬ 
views. Two additional senior high principals were randomly chosen from the group of junior high and senior 
high principals to provide a better balance of elementary, junior high, and senior high principals’ involvement 
in the interview part of the research. The final total of 10 principals represented: 

• three senior high school principals, 

• two junior high school principals, 

• five elementary school principals, 

• five male principals, 

• five female principals. 

Focus Group 
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The ten principals who participated in the face-to-face interviews were invited to participate in the focus 
group, which in the end was composed of five of these principals. I provided supper for the focus group and 
we ate as we talked. This helped to provide a convivial atmosphere for our meeting. 

Topics for the focus group involved discussion statements about the role of social and political acumen in 
leadership and further development of the questions included in the survey and the face-to-face interviews. 
The focus group questions made a specific connection to each principal’s individual experiences. Questions 
also probed how leadership development programs might support leaders in their exercise of social and 
political acumen. There was also an opportunity, however, for open discussion about their perceptions of 
what social and political acumen contribute to dynamic leadership and leadership in general. The focus-group 
session lasted 1 hour and 45 minutes, and it was taped and transcribed. 

Observational notes were made immediately after the focus group and summaries and charts were made 
from the transcript and the observation notes. As the moderator of the focus group, I had the opportunity 
to help guide the discussion. Krueger (1988) described this role as facilitating multiple interactions amongst 
the participants in the group. Through open-ended questions, individuals in the group were encouraged to 
communicate their opinions about their own exercise of social and political acumen. These questions also 
led to discussion about the role of social and political acumen in general in educational leadership. 

Artifacts 

In addition, artifacts regarding leadership, leadership requirements, and leadership development were 
gathered and analyzed from the two selected school districts. These included information for potential 
administrators; professional development plans for educational leaders, and the staffing descriptors and 
criteria for administrative applications. Content analysis of the artifacts was made through categorizing, 
coding, and identifying specific characteristics (Cresswell, 1998). 

Results from the Research 

Three hundred schools from two school districts were involved in the research study. Nomination forms 
were sent to the staff and school council of each school. From these schools, a total of 35 principals were 
nominated as dynamic leaders. These nominated principals were then sent a letter explaining the research 
study and their nomination. They also received a letter of informed consent that asked them to agree to 
participate in the study and respond to the survey. Thirty surveys were returned completed. From the 35 
principals nominated, every fourth one was requested to participate in a face-to-face interview. This group 
of eight consisted of five elementary principals, two junior high principals, and one senior high principal. 
From the group of junior high and senior high principals remaining, two were randomly chosen to increase 
representation beyond the elementary level. This resulted in two additional senior high principals being 
included in the group. All 10 principals agreed to participate in face-to-face interviews, and the 10 principals 
interviewed were invited to participate in a focus group. All were willing to participate, but because of time 
commitments, only 5 of the 10 principals finally participated in the focus group. In addition, artifacts from 
the two school districts that related to the principal’s role were reviewed in relation to the exercise of social 
and political acumen. 

Summary of Artifacts 

The leadership artifacts from the school districts involved in the research study were reviewed for content 
that related to leaders’ social and political acumen. This included information that related to an application 
for leadership development programs, the content of leadership development programs, an application for 
school administration, and the criteria for the profile of the school principal. 

From the analysis a commonality identified in all of the districts’ artifacts was a focus on the need for 
the educational leader to be an instructional leader. These artifacts did not refer specifically to social and 
political acumen, nor did they identify the need for leaders to possess social and political acumen. They did, 
however, refer to some of the skills and attributes that this study has identified as elements of social and 
political acumen. 

The artifacts indicated that the principal competencies needed to include more than instructional lead¬ 
ership. The competencies outlined in these school districts’ artifacts recognized the need for principals as 
leaders to: 
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2 foster learning, 

3 engage people, 

4 resolve issues, 

5 manage conflict, 

6 organize work, 

7 possess critical inquiry, 

8 communicate effectively, 

9 promote cooperation between school and community, 

10 build vision and shared commitments, 

11 optimize resources, 

12 facilitate change, 

13 optimize systemic thinking. 

All of these elements reflected the definitions in this study for leaders’ exercise of social and political acumen. 
That is, leaders must have the ability to function with effective interpersonal and communication skills, as 
well as the ability to know how to function within the micro and macro structures within which they exist. 
There were also specific references in the artifacts to systems thinking and operating within the district’s 
governance model. There was not, however, a significant focus on the leader’s development of political 
acumen. 

It is interesting to note that a review of the districts’ artifacts had a more direct focus on the need for 
leaders’ personal attributes to reflect social acumen and a lesser focus on the attributes that this study 
connects with political acumen. Some of the attributes included: 

• professional knowledge, 

• critical thinking, 

• team orientation, 

• community orientation, 

• personal qualities (integrity, respect for others, collaboration, courage, intuition, creativeness, risk 
taking), 

• responsibility for personal learning, 

• problem-solving abilities, 

• conflict-management abilities, 

• system orientation. 

Summary of Survey Results 
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14 Although the study was in general a qualitative study, the use of quantitative 
data supported the overall findings of the research. The quantitative element of 
the research involved analysis of a survey that included a number of multiple- 
choice sections involving a Likert scale. The data from these questions were 
analyzed through use of Open Office and R[U+2011] Language, Version 1.7.1. 
Quantitative analysis was also used to identify these principals’ opinions about 
the role of leadership development in their exercise of social and political acumen. 
Pearson Chi-square test was used to determine whether there was a relationship 
between the success of a group of identified dynamic principals and their exercise 
of social and political acumen. The Pearson Chi-square test was used because 
it determines whether there was a relationship other than chance. In fact, this 
test tells the strength of the association between two variables, as well as the 
probability of any association being due to chance factors (Neuman, 2000). 

The results from the survey did indicate that there was a connection beyond that of chance in the principals’ 
responses regarding the connection between their exercise of their skills involving social and political acumen 
and their belief that effective leaders needed to possess these skills. 

Some of the results of the Chi-square data included: 

15 cultural leadership:p-value = 0.0423 

16 instructional leadership:p-value = 0.0234 

17 understanding political dimensions beyond the school: p-value = 0.012 

• political acumemp-value = 0.0137 

The data analysis of the survey indicated that communication skills, interpersonal skills, and social acumen 
were most highly regarded by the principals as contributors to their leadership and necessary to educational 
leadership in general. The data did not indicate any specific skill that these principals thought was necessary 
for leadership but that they did not possess. Indeed, the skills that the principals identified as necessary 
for leadership were also the skills that these principals believed they possessed at varying levels. The skills 
that the principals identified as important for effective leadership were all skills involving social and political 
acumen. The data therefore reinforced this study’s premise that social and political acumen are integral to 
leadership development programs. In addition, the data supported the idea that leadership development is 
important for leaders and has the potential to support leaders’ exercise of social and political acumen. An 
implication for leadership development is the need to ensure that the skills identified as necessary by these 
principals should be part of leadership programs; this is discussed in the implications section of this study. 

Summary of Face-to-Face Interviews 

All of the transcripts clearly reflected the principals’ articulation of their commitment to fulfill their role 
in an effective way. They also reflected a group of people who had a clear understanding of their roles and 
responsibilities as leaders. These principals were able to talk about the challenges of their positions but also 
the joy and satisfaction that their leadership roles gave them. There was a clear indication that social and 
political acumen are integral to leadership. In addition, it was evident that these principals believed that 
leadership development plays an important role in supporting leaders and should involve the development 
of social and political acumen. In particular, the transcripts indicated that mentors played a significant role 
in the lives of all these principals and should be a part of leadership development programs. 

Summary of the Focus Group 

It was exciting to watch the dynamic of the focus group. The participants were obviously building on 
each other’s comments. There was a sense of the concepts and ideas evolving as the discussion progressed. 
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This group profiled as a highly committed and enthusiastic group of leaders, and their comments reflected 
a high level of involvement in their own growth as leaders and their sense of responsibility to support and 
mentor other leaders. In addition, there was clear evidence of a common belief that their first responsibility 
was to their own community but that they also needed social and political acumen to be systemically aligned. 
All of the members talked about the need to be able to take risks as leaders, but these “risks need to be 
intelligent risks.” They agreed that the effective exercise of social and political acumen by the leader would 
support success in this area. In particular, they emphasized the need for leadership development to recognize 
the intertwining nature of the exercise of social and political acumen. 

All of the participants in the focus group talked about the need to be able to fulfill the role and respon¬ 
sibilities of leader and agreed that the effective exercise of social and political acumen supported being a 
successful leader. They discussed the fact that social and political acumen have become a greater necessity 
for the effective leader. Indeed, the entire group was committed to the idea that leadership development 
can support a leader’s development of social and political acumen. There was agreement that leadership 
development should “give leaders a heads up on the expectations of leadership so that the leader understands 
how to develop social and political acumen.” 

Also, however, all five of the participants expressed concerns that leadership development should authen¬ 
tically meet the needs of potential and seasoned leaders and that it should be ongoing. They also agreed 
that leadership development programs should “recognize talent and develop talent” and that there “needed 
to be a process for self-reflection.” 

In addition, all members of the focus group believed that the role of mentor was key to the success of 
leaders and that mentors should be trained to support leaders in their development and exercise of social and 
political acumen. There was a general concern that there should be enough time allocated for the mentorship 
relationship and that this should be a structured part of leadership programs. This reflects Young, Sheets 
and Knight’s work of 2005 when they emphasize the need for principals and mentors to have time to observe, 
question and reflect. 

There was also a consensus in the group that leaders’ exercise of social and political acumen can be 
supported through formal and informal networking with colleagues. The entire group agreed that such 
networking should also be part of the structure of leadership development programs. 

The focus group participants’ willingness to share experiences, opinions, and ideas meant that the dis¬ 
cussion was rich and productive. Members of the group often initiated questions or probed other members 
for more details. This meant that the flow of discussion did not require or closely follow the focus group 
interview questions at all times. On the other hand, it also meant that there was a natural dynamic within 
the group that allowed the members to share their personal experiences. Indeed, the focus group further 
developed the information gained from the survey and the face-to-face interviews. 

Throughout the focus group discussion there was a high level of synergy. The fact that there were only 
five participants in the focus group encouraged all members to participate. At the same time, this limited 
number may have contributed to the commonality of opinion and may not have nurtured the expression of 
more diverse opinions and ideas. Nevertheless, there were numerous insightful comments about the role of 
the leader: 

• All of the experiences I have had in life and the people that I crossed paths with have made a difference 
to how I lead. 

• Principals should be asked what are the areas of growth they need to focus on and these should be 
included in the leadership development program. 

• If you can’t rise to the challenge of exercising social and political acumen, then you’re not ready to be 
a principal. 

• You have to be able to function with people because the system is made up of people, and social and 
political acumen will help this. 

• I have worked in a remote community where social acumen was more important. Then I moved to 
a larger urban district where I was closer to central office, and it meant the need for more political 
acumen. 
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• It is a concern that if once you are a leader you do not participate in leadership development. 

• A real growth for me was the timing of finishing my master’s degree. ... I could count on one of my 
strong mentors. I would get constructive criticism or feedback that wouldn’t veil it in soft terms. 

• It is worth investing time and energy into leadership development programs and they should share the 
internal expertise. 

Summary of the Triangulation of Data 

All of the principals recognized the importance of the exercise of social acumen in effective leadership 
and, at the same time, displayed a high level of confidence in their ability to successfully exercise social 
acumen. The triangulation of data indicated that these principals had mixed feelings about the role of 
political acumen in educational leadership and did not exhibit a high level of confidence in their exercise of 
political acumen. 

Common in all of the research data was a clear indication that these principals were committed to fulfilling 
their roles and responsibilities and that they enjoyed their positions as leaders. 

Implications for Leadership Development Programs 

Leadership development programs need to be planned and implemented to support dynamic leadership 
by providing leaders with opportunities to develop and hone the skills connected with the characteristics, 
attitudes, and actions associated with the nature of dynamic leadership (Figure 2). The evolving nature 
of dynamic leadership makes it essential that leadership development programs be constantly revised and 
updated. In this way, leadership development can keep pace with the evolving nature of the educational 
leaders’ roles and responsibilities. It is also important that educational leaders’ participation in leadership 
programs is ongoing and that they meet their immediate and future needs to support the skills and knowledge 
required by dynamic educational leaders. 
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17.1 Figure 2. Identified Components Required in Leadership Development 

Role of Mentors 

Other relevant information from the research component was the fact that the role of the mentor was 
regarded as an essential part of leaders being able to operate effectively. In fact, in all areas of the research, 
mentors were identified as contributing to leadership capacity. Eight of the 30 principals referred to the 
importance of the role of mentors in the open-ended questions. There was no question in the face-to-face 
interview relating to mentors, and as the interviewer I did not prompt or request a comment on mentors. 
Nevertheless, all 10 of the principals participating in the face-to-face interviews emphasized the role of 
mentors in their lives. In the focus group, I did discuss the feedback from the face-to-face interviews in order 
to discuss in depth the focus group’s perception of the role of mentors. All members of the focus group 
agreed that the role of mentors had great significance in their lives and that it is essential for leaders to have 
mentors in order to be able to build their capacity in exercising social and political acumen. 

The data from the face-to-face interviews and focus group also indicated that the role of the mentor was 
seen as an important factor contributing to and ensuring leadership density. This was regarded as important 
in an environment that has had a high turn over of administrators and few veteran administrators. 
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The participants in the face-to-face interviews and focus group were concerned about the lack of validation 
for informal mentors and the need for time to be designated to ensure that the mentor-mentoree relationship 
was successful (Figure 3). In addition, the focus group data indicated a need for adequate preparation and 
training of mentors. These factors need to be integrated when planning leadership development programs. 
***SORRY, THIS MEDIA TYPE IS NOT SUPPORTED.*** 

Figure 3. Impact of role of mentor. 

The data from the research component were very much aligned with this study’s conceptual and theoret¬ 
ical framework and the information cited from the leadership literature, 
recommendations regarding the skills and activities required to support 
men in dynamic educational leadership. The required skills for dynamic 
the research component include: 

18 interpersonal relationships, 

19 communication skills, 

20 ability to share and enable a common vision, 

21 ability to share and realize common values, 

22 knowledge regarding the learning process, 

23 ability to empower others, 

24 ability to create a team, 

25 ability to create a network, 

26 understanding of the elements of the structure, 

27 ability to work within the structure, 

28 ability to see the big picture. 

The suggested leadership development activities identified in the research data (Figure 4) include: 

29 practicum, 

30 informal and formal networking opportunities, 

31 sessions addressing self-identified needs, 

32 book groups, 

33 formal mentorship, 

34 ongoing leadership development, 

35 time for self-reflection. 

36 The data also indicate that leadership development programs need to: 

• Build knowledge and hone skills related to social and political acumen. 

• Support the role of mentors. 

• Integrate postgraduate activities. 

• Provide opportunities to build knowledge of self and others. 


From these data came very specific 
the role of social and political acu- 
educational leadership identified in 
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• Build knowledge of the elements of leadership. 

• Involve the participants in the planning and implementation of leadership development. 

As indicated, the data from the research component has significance for planning any leadership development 
program that will support the exercise of social and political acumen and therefore contribute to dynamic 
leadership. 

Concluding Comments 

This study supports the need for educational leaders’ professional development to include elements of 
social and political acumen. The research data reflected the need for the educational leader to be able to 
exercise social and political acumen in order to function as a dynamic leader. Indeed, it is the combination 
of social and political acumen that enables leaders to function at a higher dynamic level. 

This study also stresses the necessity of ensuring that leaders understand the potential of leadership 
programs in supporting them and that they need to become engaged in the leadership development process. 
Leadership development, therefore, needs to be planned with the input from the participants, there needs 
to be opportunities for choice in development activities, and there needs to be guidance by the leadership 
development planners to ensure that the identified necessary aspects of leadership development are included. 
In particular, the data indicated the need for leadership development programs to involve the role of mentors 
and the integration of postgraduate activities to ensure that leadership development activities are effective, 
meaningful, and relevant for the participants. 

Leadership development should not involve knee-jerk planning that responds only to an immediate need. 
Rather, the research supported the idea that those developing leadership programs need to understand 
not only the needs of current reality, but also the needs of the future (Reiss, 2007; Stein, Schwan Smith, & 
Silver, 1999). In addition, leadership development program planners need to understand the backgrounds and 
abilities of those participating in these programs. To plan and implement effective leadership development, 
therefore, the planner needs to focus on the purpose of leadership development that will involve the short term 
and the long term (Guskey, 2000). In addition, the planners of leadership development need to understand 
and focus on the backgrounds, abilities, and requirements of the participants involved. 
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Figure 3 


Figure 4. Implications of Data for Leadership Development 

Most importantly, leadership development programs will better engage the participants when these pro¬ 
grams are planned in a consultative and collaborative manner with the participants. Components of lead¬ 
ership development programs need to support the exercise of social and political acumen; therefore, these 
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components need to include knowledge and skill building to enhance the participants’ social and political 
acumen. There also needs to be a clear connection between the leadership development activities that en¬ 
hance leaders’ exercise of social and political acumen and the aim to support dynamic leadership meeting 
current needs. 

This study does not attempt to defend the concept of leadership; rather, it recognizes the reality of our 
world that needs leaders in order to function and evolve. Also recognized is the responsibility of individuals 
who assume leadership positions to fulfill their roles in a dynamic manner. This requires the leader to 
introduce and/or facilitate initiatives and make changes that bring benefit. Certainly, the understanding 
of what is beneficial is related to context and can change according to developments in societal ethos. In 
any case, it is the responsibility of the leader to develop an awareness and understanding of self, hone 
the necessary skills and knowledge related to leadership, and strive to fulfill the leadership role to make a 
difference that is positive for the current reality. The dynamic leader will exercise social and political acumen 
to meet the needs of the present and support the direction of the future. As such the dynamic leader who 
exercises social and political acumen to make a positive difference to education will have contributed to their 
immediate community and to the evolution of humanity. 
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